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Note on the Mijjertheyn Somalees. By Lieut. C. J. CRUTTENDEN, 
Assistant Political Agent, at Aden. 


The Mijjertheyn Somalees inhabit the tract of country extending 
from the small port of Bunder Tegadah on the Northern coast of Seef 
Taweel, a flat belt of land in latitude 6° 30’ N. and longitude 48° 4’ 
E. (Owen,) on the Eastern side of Africa, where they are bounded by 
the Hameea tribe. The province of Murregham forms their limit to 
the South, and the warlike tribes of the Dulbahante and Wursungeli, 
mark their Western boundary. 

The country, generally speaking, is composed of continuous limestone 
ranges, mostly running E. S. E. and W. N. W., and varying in altitude 
from 1, 500 to 6,000 feet. In some parts, especially at Bunder Murayah, 
the mountains near their summits are almost entirely composed of pure 
white marble; they form naked sheets on which may be seen the “luban” 
or frankincense tree, growing without any visible means of nourish- 
ment, or any apparent fissure in the rock to support its roots. 
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The valleys between these ranges are uniformly well wooded with 
mimosas and acacias, and exhibit in the rugged water-courses that in- 
tersect them, strong proofs of occasional heavy torrents from the hills. 
An ample supply of pasturage for the flocks is afforded by these valleys 
during the N. E. monsoon, but during the hot months they are alike 
destitute of water and grass. 

On the extreme Eastern point of Africa, a tract of sandy country 
extends about nine miles to the North of the range of Jerd Hafoon, 
(commonly Guardafui,) forming the promontory of Ras Asseyr, which is 
a limestone cliff perpendicular in its Northern face, and gradually 
sloping away to the Southward. A few stunted bushes scattered over 
the sand hills somewhat relieve the eye, and after a few showers of 
rain, sufficient grass springs up to support a few half-starved goats and 
sheep. During an excursion that I made up the Jerd Hafoon range, 
I found the frankincense and gum arabic growing at a very trifling 
elevation above the sea, certainly not more than 400 feet. At 1,500 
feet the dragon’s blood tree was found, exactly similar to that of So- 
cotra, and onthe summit of the table land, aloes in abundance, with the 
gum tragacanth, &c. 

The tribe apparently know little or nothing of their origin; their 
traditions indeed give their descent from the noble Arab family of 
Hasheur, whose grand-son, Jabarti bin Ismail, being obliged to flee 
from his own country, was wrecked on this coast, and falling in with a 
fisherman of the Haweea tribe, married his daughter, who with her 
father embraced the religion of Islam. Their descendants gradually 
expelled the original tenants of the country, and eventually became 
masters of the soil. 

In speaking of their country, they frequently give it the name of 
“ Darroad,” which was one of the names of Jabarti bin Ismail, and some 
two or three houses still exist in Mecca, which the Mijjertheyn affect 
to consider as peculiarly belonging to the pilgrims from their tribe, on 
account of their having been erected by their great Arab forefathers. 

They repel with scorn the supposition that they were probably at 
one time a branch of the Galla, but always speak with great compla- 
cency of their Arab descent, especially dwelling upon their early ac- 
ceptance of the tenets of Islam. 
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This is the only Somalee tribe that I have met with who acknow- 
ledge the name of Sultan; and though some years have elapsed since 
the days when one man governed the entire country, still the title has 
descended in the direct line of the eldest son, down to its present pos- 
sessor, a lad of eleven years of age. | 

As in Arabia, soin this country, the people may be divided into two 
classes; viz. those who reside at the different Bunders, and employ 
themselves in trade with India, and the Red Sea; and the Bedouin part 
of the population, whose only wealth consists in their horses, camels, 
sheep, &c., and the gums which their mountains produce so abundantly. 

Regarding the town’s-people, they are precisely the same as the 
town-Arabs:—the worst specimens of the tribe. Intolerant (from 
ignorance) in their religion, avaricious to excess, and (if possible) 
equalling the Dunkali tribe at Tajoora in duplicity and falsehood, 
they lead a life of utter indolence; their only care being to get a good 
price for their gums, which the more industrious Bedouin brings from 
the mountains, and which are carried for them to the Red Sea and 
Indian markets in bugalas, navigated chiefly by Arabs. 

We had many opportunities of seeing and judging of this class 
during our protracted stay on this coast at the wreck of the Memnon, and 
by every one, I think I can safely say, we were more or less deceived. 

Though many of them are men of considerable property, they live 
in the coarsest manner possible; a little zowarz bread, and a few dates 
form their common food, varied occasionally by a dish of Mangalore 
rice and a piece of salt shark. Meat is too valuable amongst them to 
form a common article of food, but a sheep is generally slaughtered 
in honor of a guest who may be reasonably supposed to be able and 
willing to pay for the same by a return present. In the N. E. mon- 
soon they have a tolerable supply of milk, which forms an agreeable 
addition to their daily fare. They never smoke, but many chew to- 
bacco to excess, and some of them adopt the Dunkali custom of mixing 
a small quantity of wood ashes with the leaf to increase its pungency. 

The Bedouin portion of the tribe are strictly a race of shepherds, 
with no fixed habitation ; and carrying all their worldly goods with 
them, they much resemble the Arabs of Nejd. The number of their 
Hocks is immense, and they form a large moving population, rarely re- 
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maining more than three weeks in one place, and regulating their change 
of pasture so as to leave the table lands untouched until the end of the 
N. E. monsoon, or about the middle of February, by which time the 
grass there has become abundant, and if a moderate quantity of rain 
has fallen, sufficient to last them during the hot season, or about the 
end of November. They are on an average a mean looking race of 
men, not to be compared with the Somalees to the Westward, nor have 
their women much pretension to beauty. The men, generally speaking, 
are undersized, of slight but compact make, and the fatigue and pri- 
vation that they will endure without repining is almost incredible. 
Nominally Mohammedans, hardly one in thirty can correctly repeat 
the prescribed formula of daily prayer, and the lucky man who has 
been taught to read and write, steals from hut to hut with a well- 
thumbed copy of the Koran slung over his shoulders in a leather bag, 
a huge wooden ink bottle dangling at his girdle, and a dressed goat’s 
skin to do duty as a prayer carpet. One of these learned individuals 
whom we met at Tohén, was dignified with the title of ‘ Doctor,” but 
with what reason I could not discover. 

The Bedouins live almost entirely upon milk, and prefer it to any 
thing else; so long as they can procure a moderate supply of this 
article from their flocks they rarely touch any thing else, save when 
they visit the coast. Rice, jowari and dates are imported in large quan- 
tities from India and Arabia, but they rarely use them until the dry 
season diminishes the quantity of milk. For the same reason, except 
during the hot season, they are unwilling to part with their flocks, and 
though we experienced but little difficulty in procuring a sufficient 
and regular supply of fresh meat, our success I imagine ought to be 
attributed to the magic influence of dollars instead of rice and coarse 
dungaree cloth, which form the common articles of barter on this 
coast. As the season advanced, however, even money began to fail to 
induce the people to sell their fat sheep and goats, and at the time 
that [am writing this, we have been compelled to send a man three days’ 
journey to procure them. 

The Bedouins rarely drink coffee, and their reasons are rather 
good. “If we drink coffee once,” say they, “we shall want it again, 
and where are we to get it from.” 
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This abstemiousness amongst them when dependent solely upon 
their own resources, vanishes as soon as a hearty meal is offered 
at the expense of any one else, when they will consume an immense 
quantity of meat, rice and ghee, on the prudent principle of profiting 
by the opportunity ; and the man who sells a sheep to a traveller on 
a journey, always considers himself fully entitled to a share of the 
same. 

We made frequent short excursions inland during the operations on 
the wreck, and we were never molested by any of these people, though 
I should not feel disposed to place entire confidence in them. That 
they are all arrant thieves we found out, certainly to our cost at our 
camp, where a regular system of plunder went on for a short time. 
They were all so miserably poor, that any thing like hospitality could 
hardly be looked for; but we always experienced civility from them 
if we approached their huts, and entered into conversation with them. 
A few spoonfuls of sugar to the children generally had the effect of 
bringing out the females of the ghurrea, (a place where the shepherd 
resides,) and in a few minutes we were the best friends in the world. 
On one occasion, a girl was brought who had lost her foot and ancle 
by the bite of a snake, and who was hopping about with the help 
of two sticks. On Captain Powell proposing that she should have 
a wooden leg, and offering to get one made, the crowd of listeners 
at first were lost in wonder, but when the principle and the advantages 
of the said wooden leg were explained, they were beyond measure 
delighted, and declaring that so astonishing a conception never would 
have entered their thick heads, they begged that the carpenter, might 
be set to work directly; a handsome wooden leg was accordingly 
made, and under the superintendence of the surgeon, strapped on 
properly ; but what afterwards became of the young lady I never heard. 

Ignorant and simple as these people are, it is not surprising that 
their jealousy should occasionally have been awakened when they 
saw a strange people, so superior in every way to themselves, wander- 
ing about their country without any apparent reason for so doing. 
Contented as they were with their stony mountains, they naturally felt 
alarmed at the preference we appeared to shew for them, and the idea 
that we were about to take the country, was seriously discussed. 
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I had returned from the Jerd Hafoon range after two or three days’ 
stay there, and where, owing to the heavy rain, I had been compelled 
to take a tent, and in company with Captain Powell, was on my way 
to an assemblage of the chiefs at a considerable distance from our 
camp, when we were overtaken by a party of Bedouins, of whom one, 
by name Noor, was a chief of some importance at Murayah. Leaning 
upon his two spears, he in the first place peremptorily ordered us to 
halt where we were and proceed no farther, which, in-as-much-as 
all our baggage had gone on, we thought proper to decline. With his 
eyes flashing and in a towering rage, he then said, “ 1f you are men, we 
also are men, and therefore it is wajib that we should understand each 
other, and now I wish to be informed by what right you have built 
three forts on Jerd Hafoon, and what you mean by wandering over the 
country as if you were the owners of it.” We told him that any thing 
he might have to say, we should be glad to hear at the end of our 
day’s march, and requested him to follow us, to which, after some 
demur, he consented. On the road, however, he made some inquiries 
from one of our followers, which apparently made him heartily ashamed 
of himself, and on our arrival at the halting place, he came into our tent 
at once, and said, that the Bedouins had seen my tent pitched on 
the Jerd Hafoon range at three different points, and taking it for a 
chunamed building, had reported it as such to him. We laughed at 
him for his folly, and became good friends again. 

Though the town’s-people affect to despise the Bedouins, and speak 
of them as a treacherous race, they form the only fighting men in the 
event of war. Their elders, moreover, are descended from the Sultan, and 
their voice has sufficient weight at a great national meeting to drown the 
clamours of the arrogant chiefs who reside on the coast. The name 
of the Sultan among the Bedouins is highly venerated, and certain cus- 
toms handed down from time immemorial still exist to remind them 
of the respect due to the family. 

A short account of the division of the country will serve to shew 
whence these Bedouins derive their power. 

Sultan Mohamed, the last chief who governed the entire country, and 
whose death took place some 300 years ago, at his death divided the 
country equally between his three eldest sons, Othman, Esa and Omar. 
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To Othman was allotted the Northern portion, extending from Bunder 
Ghassim to Ras Hafoon. To Esa, the part between the country of 
Othman and the Wadi Nogal; and to Oman, the belt of country 
from Wadi Nogal to the province of Murreyhan. 

From Esa and Omar sprung the Bedouin chiefs, whose influence I 
have just mentioned, whilst the posterity of Othman enjoyed the 
Bunders and the trade with the opposite coast. From Othman we 
pass through four generations, which brings us to another, Sultan 
Mohamed, who died 25 years ago. 

The chief had had six wives and 17 sons, of whom 12 are now 
living. Prior to his death, he portioned out his territory amongst his 
children, allotting a separate village to the sons by each wife, but 
enjoining them to pay obedience to the authority of his eldest son, 
who would be his successor. Bunder Murayah became the residence 
of the Sultan Othman on the death of his father, and the villages of 
Aloolla, Feeluk, Geyseli, Gursah and Wurbah were divided between 
his brothers. Sultan Othman, in conjunction with a Somah merchant 
named Fatha Abdi, built seven or eight fortified houses at Murayah, 
and considerably increased the trade of the port. 

He died at about the age of 50, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son Yusuf, who after a turbulent reign of two years, was treacherously 
slain by an individual of the Ali Seliman branch of the Mijjertheyn, 
inhabiting Bunder Khor. His only son, a boy of four or five years of age, 
being too young to be considered of much importance, was dignified 
with the name of Sultan, which, when he attains to manhood, his great 
uncles probably will not permit him to enjoy. He is under the 
guardianship of Noor Othman, his uncle, who has also married his 
mother, and who in striving to maintain the importance due to the 
Sultan, has succeeded in causing a bitter and irreconcileable feud with 
the other branches of the house of Othman. 

To account for the large number of children that are frequently 
found in one family, it must be borne in mind, that polygamy, which 
to the extent of four wives is tolerated by the Mahomedan law, is here 
in a powerful chief considered indispensable. Four wives are there- 
fore married as soon as possible after he arrives at manhood; any wife 
proving barren, or who has given over bearing, is at once divorced, 
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and another substituted. In some cases, especially when a chief has 
lost several children in battle, a much greater licence is allowed, and 
the number of wives is unlimited. 

I have mentioned that Sultan Mohamed had 17 sons; but if my 
information is correct, he had also 19 daughters, who in accordance 
with eastern custom, do not “count” as part of the family. 

When the Steam frigate Memnon was wrecked on this coast on 
the Ist of August last, the chiefs of Feeluk, Aloolla, and Geyseli, and 
from their vicinity to the scene of the disaster, were the people who 
profited most by plunder, &c., of which the inhabitants of Bunder 
Murayah could not partake, owing to their being at a greater distance. 
Unable to induce their greedy brethren to give them a share, they 
affected a virtuous spirit, and thanked God they were not robbers of 
strangers who had been cast away on their coast, and that had they 
only been there, not even a copper bolt would have been stolen, but 
most carefully preserved until the English came for it. The less 
scrupulous chiefs of Aloolla and the other villages, perfectly content 
with their rich booty, laughed to scorn the disinterested remonstrances 
of their brothers at Bunder Murayah; but to their great astonishment 
and chagrin, at the annual meeting that took place at Ghoraal on the 
Jerd Hafoon range in January last, they were severally fined by the 
assembled elders and chiefs of the tribe for daring to appropriate to 
themselves property cast on the shore by the sea, without the consent 
of the ““Sultan's house,” and this fine, which consisted of one horse 
each, they were obliged to pay. 

The Mijjertheyn pride themselves upon being a peaceful nation, and 
are fond of speaking of their country as “ Urdel Aman,” a title which 
when compared with the Edoor Hebrawul and Esa Somalis, they in 
some measure deserve. Murder is uncommon, and the “'reesh,” or 
ostrich feather in the hair,* which to the westward denotes that the 
wearer has killed a man, is by this tribe considered both unholy 
(haram) and unmanly. The fine for murder, if considered unpro- 
voked, is a hundred she-camels with young, or a corresponding sum 
of money. Blood feuds are unfrequent; commutation by fine ge- 


*NoTE :—This coincidence in custom with the Abyssinians is one of the most strik- 
ing of the many proofs of the Arab origin of the latter.—Eps. 
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nerally being preferred, and are carefully avoided if possible. During 
their debates, quarrels almost invariably arise, daggers are bran- 
dished, spears poised, and a stranger would expect an immediate con- 
flict, but the old men generally step in and prevent the parties from 
injuring each other, by taking away their arms, which after a decent 
show of reluctance are given up with much secret satisfaction, as the 
necessity for fighting “ á l'outrance” is thus avoided ; their arms are two 
light spears, and a shield of rhinoceros or bull’s hide, with a long 
straight double-edged dagger. Numbers of the lower class of Bedouins 
carry a bow and quiver of poisoned arrows, and some few are to be 
seen with marvellously ill-looking swords. Matchlocks being beyond 
their reach, they affect to despise, as cowardly, weapons that kill from 
a distance; that very quality, however, considerably enhanced the res- 
pect paid to our rifles and double-barrelled pistols; and one of the chiefs 
was so captivated with a revolving 6-barrelled pistol belonging to an 
` officer of the Constance, that he offered him a horse in exchange. 

Their arrows are tipped with an iron head, just below the barb of 
which they fasten a black glutinous substance made of the pounded 
bark of a tree and the white milky juice of one of the Cactus tribe, 
which forms a deadly poison. I made many fruitless efforts to procure 
a specimen of this tree, which grows chiefly in the lofty ranges of the 
Jibel Wursungeli. 

Armed with these tiny weapons, like the Bushman of South Africa, 
the Bedouin posts himself in a thick bush near the haunts of the large 
antelope, called here the gurnook. A companion with a camel 
takes a wide circuit, looking out carefully for game, which when he 
sees, he contrives to drive up by degrees towards the ambush, always 
taking care to keep under the lee of the camel. The antelope disliking 
a camel, gradually retreats without being alarmed until within 20 feet 
of the bush, when the spin of the unerring arrow through the shoulder 
brings down the quarry, which dies in three minutes. In this way the 
Bedouins frequently provide themselves with an abundant supply of 
fresh meat; many of these antelopes weighing 70 and 80 pounds. 

The effect of this poison on a man is the dropping off of his hair 
and nails, and his speedy death. The deep excisions and sears from 
burning that are so common on the limbs of the men, sufficiently 


- attest the dread in which they hold this deadly poison. The instant a 
3a 
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man is wounded by an arrow, the part injured is cut out with a dagger, 
and fire applied to the wound as soon as possible; and yet when an 
antelope is killed with one of these arrows, they content themselves 
with merely cutting away that part of the flesh to which the arrow 
adheres, and which on the specimen that Captain Powell and I saw, 
had a deep purple appearance. Marriage with the men takes place 
at about eighteen or twenty, and with the women at fourteen to sixteen. 
A young man of property wishing to marry, and not finding a wife 
to suit him in his neighbourhood, sends a trusty messenger to another 
tribe, who selects a fitting maiden, and demands her in marriage in the 
name of his master. If the terms are accepted, the young lady is sent 
to her future husband’s encampment, under the escort of the messen- 
ger, and on her arrival there, is treated with all respect by the family, 
and her friends and relations are invited to celebrate the marriage 
feast, which generally lasts seven days. The sum paid to the father of 
the bride, frequently amounts to 150 dollars, given partly in money, 
and partly in kind. The bride is required to provide mats for the 
hut and bed, with a few wicker bowls gaily ornamented with white 
couries for milk. Her wedding finery, consisting of a few beads, is 
contributed by her friends. In the absence of the cazee, any person who 
can read the koran, officiates; and frequently to spare the modesty of 
the bride, her brother or some near male relation acts for her during 
the ceremony, as wakeel or proxy. 

In the event of the husband dying, his brother is expected to marry 
the widow, and by many the obligation is considered so imperative, 
that one of their own wives is divorced to make room for the new 
comer, and yet strange to say, marriage between cousins is strictly for- 
bidden amongst these people. Divorces are common, and not considered 
disgraceful. The triple oath sworn in the presence of two witnesses is 
sufficient, and at the expiration of three months the woman is at liberty 
to marry again. On the birth of a child, the mother is compelled to 
seclude herself for a period of seven days, after which she resumes her 
ordinary daily employment. Circumcision takes place at seven years, 
and they affirm, that it was practised before the Hejzra, which is most 
improbable. The duties of the women consist in watching their flocks 
of sheep and goats, fetching wood and water and doing all the drudgery. 
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The she-camels are under the care of the men entirely, whose only | 
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other employment is gathering gums in the hot weather. Great care 
is required in tending the sheep and goats, on account of the number 
of cheetas that prowl about in the neighbourhood. On one of the 
savage animals being seen, the alarm is instantly given, and the men 
sally forth well armed to dislodge the intruder. A desperate fight 
takes place which ends in the death of the tiger, after he has fearfully 
clawed one or two of bis assailants. 

Some of the principal Bedouin chiefs possess upwards of a thousand 
she-camels, which may be valued at two or three dollars each, located 
in different pastures many days distant from each other, and under the 
care of one of the wives, and a few followers belonging to the family. 
They are generally found in droves of 50 to 80. The sheep and goats 
are divided in the same manner, a man rarely keeping more than 500 
in one place, and thus the life of the chief is spent in continually wan- 
dering from ghurreea to ghurreea, visiting his different folds as well as 
his different wives. The number of sheep and goats exported from this 
coast, though not one-tenth so great as from Kurreem and Berbura, is 
still enormous, and not less than 15,000 head per annum; but the 
sheep for export generally come from the Wadi Mogul, and the fertile 
plains bordering on the province of Murreyhan. 

They have large droves of horned cattle, the milk of which is almost 
entirely used for the purpose of making ghee. They are fine animals, 
and one that we purchased at Ras Assey weighed above 300 pounds. 

Horses are abundant amongst them, and highly valued. The best 
description frequently selling for 150 dollars, (in kind.) They are of 
a small breed, and so villainously treated, that whatever beauty they 
may have when very young, completely disappears by the time they are 
five years old. To ride violently to your tent three or four times be- 
fore finally dismounting is considered a great compliment, and the same 
ceremony is observed on leaving. Springing into his saddle, (if he has 
one) with his spears and shield, the Somali cavalier first endeavours 
to infuse a little spirit into his half-starved hack, by persuading him to 
accomplish a few plunges and capers, and then his heels raining a hur- 
ricane of blows against the animal's ribs, and occasionally using his 
spear point as a spur, away he gallops, and after a short circuit in 
which he endeavours to shew himself off to the best. advantage, returns 
to his starting point at full speed, when the heavy Arab bit “ brings up” 
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the blown horse with a shock that half breaks his jaw, and fills his 
mouth with blood. 

The affection of the true Arab for his horse is proverbial ; the cruelty 
of the Somali to his, may, I think, be considered equally so. 

During the hot season, the men and boys are daily employed in 
collecting gums, which process is carried on as follows :—- 

About the end of February, or the beginning of March, the Bedouins 
visit all the trees in succession and make a deep incision in each, 
peeling off a narrow strip of bark for about five inches below the wound. 
This is left for a month, when a fresh incision is made in the same 
place, but deeper. A third month elapses, and the operation is again 
repeated, after which the gum is supposed to have attained a proper 
degree of consistency. 

The mountain sides are immediately covered with parties of men and 
boys, who scrape off the large clear globules into one basket, whilst the 
inferior quality, that has ran down the tree, is packed separately. 

The gum when first taken from the tree is very soft, but hardens 
quickly. The flame is clear and brilliant, and the traveller is frequent- 
ly amused by seeing a miserable Bedouin family cowering under a 
wretched hovel, or hole in the rocks, eating their scanty meal by the 
light of half a dozen frankincense torches. Every fortnight the 
mountains are visited in this manner, the trees producing large quanti- 
ties as the season advances, until the middle of September, when the 
first shower of rain puts a close to the gathering that year. 

On my first arrival here, I made many inquiries regarding the quan- 
tity of gums annually shipped from this coast for the Red Sea and 
Indian markets, but the accounts I received were so surprising, that I 
placed no confidence in them. As I became more acquainted with the 
merchants here, I was able to make more minute inquiries. I first as- 
certained the number of boats belonging to the tribe, and their owners, 
I then, by visiting the different ports, found out how many boats had 
taken cargoes of gums at the opening of the fair season, and by com- 
paring their statement with different accounts that I got afterwards 
from the shippers, I was enabled to form a tolerably just estimate, 
in round numbers, of the large quantity annually exported from this 
coast, and which export trade is almost entirely in the hands of those 
never-failing speculators, the banians of Porebunder and Bombay. 
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At the close of the N. E. monsoon, a party of these banians arrive 
on the coast, and settle at Feeluk, Geyseli, Bunder Murayah, Wurbah, 
and Bunder Khor. The Bedouins from the interior immediately visit 
them, and as there is no one to compete with them, they manage to 
engross the greater part of the trade. As the season draws on, the 
Bedouin finds that his gums are finished, and he is fain to purchase food 
to last him through the hot weather, before the setting in of the grass, on 
credit, and thus a running account is carried on from year to year, which 
of course the wary creditor takes care never to settle. The people are 
perfectly aware how much they are pillaged, and earnestly hope that 
some of the ships that they so frequently see passing along their coast, 
might be induced to come in and trade with them. A small vessel 
might easily do this; but to ensure her cargo being ready for her, an 
agent must be established on shore. The articles that should be 
brought for the purpose of barter are rice, both coarse Mangalore 
and Bengal, in gunnies; dates from the gulf; Surat tobacco; double 
dungaree, and coarse white American sheeting cloth, with a few Surat 
blue striped turbans and /oongees, and a small quantity of the iron 
called hindiwan. Money should also be forthcoming if preferred. 
German crowns (without holes in them) are the only coin; though 
during our stay, rupees were often accepted. A vessel arriving at 
Bunder Murayah about the end of September, would be enabled to fill 
up a cargo of gums in three or four days, if the agent had been mode- 
rately diligent during the hot weather. 

I annex a list of the boats employed, and the quantity actually 
shipped in each; and I now offer a rough estimate of the quantity 
shipped this year, taking the weight of the bahar at 10 to the ton. 
Between the Ist September 1843 to the Ist March 1844, the quantity 
of gums exported was as follows :— 


To Bombay, .. .. 3,770 bahars. 
„ the Red Sea, ZOO 
„ the Arab Coast, ... 3,200 


2? 


eee ee 


Total, .- 7,820 bahars which 


at 10 to the ton, gives .. 732 tons. 
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The season of 1843 was considered as very unfavorable, owing to 
the drought, and the crop of gums not more than half the average 
quantity, and I was assured that three years ago the export exceeded 
20,000 bahars; but taking every thing into consideration, I think 
from 900 to 1,000 tons may be set down as a fair estimate. 

The trees that produce the luban, or frankincense, are of two kinds; 
viz. the luban meyeti, and luban bedoui, of these, the meyeti which 
grows out of the naked rock, is the most valuable, and when clean, 
picked, and of good quality, it is sold by the merchants on the coast 
for 2 dollar per frasila of 20 pounds. The luban bedoui of 
the best quality, is sold for 1 dollar per frasila of both kinds ; the 
palest colour is preferred. The trees vary greatly in height, but I 
never saw one above 20 feet, with a stem of nine inches diameter. 
Their form is very graceful, and when springing from a mass of 
marble on the brink of a precipice, their appearance is especially 
picturesque. 

The gum arabic, or summuk, is of three kinds; viz. the ad-ad, wadi 
and aukokib, of which the aukokib is considered the best. It sells 
at Bunder Murayah for 14 dollar per frasila of 20 pounds. The tree 
is found on the mountain sides, in a good red soil, and varies in 
height from 10 to 20 feet. 

The inferior qualities of gums of course are sold at a much lower 
rate, but when it is remembered that the merchant who resides at the 
Bunder, purchases two pounds of frankincense for one pound of dates, 
and one pound of summuk for two pounds of dates, the profits may be 
easily imagined ; for instance, a man purchases a bag of Muscat dates 
weighing 120 pounds for + dollar, with this he purchases 12 frasi- 
las of luban, which he sells to the traders, who sell for it at the rate 
of one frasila per 14 dollar. 

Myrrh is brought from Wadi Nogal, and from Murreyhan and 
Agahora; some few trees are found on the mountains at the back of 
Bunder Murayah, about 50 miles from the Levant. It is sold at Bunder 
Murayah, when well picked and clean, at 4 pounds for a dollar. I sent 
inland when at Bunder Murayah, and succeeded in getting two speci- 
mens of the tree, which is I believe, but slightly known. 

The quantity of the ghee that is brought down for sale is too 
trifling to merit any remark. It is, however, singularly clear and good, 
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perfectly free from the disagreeable smell that distinguishes the ghee 
from Kurachee, though the major part of that originally comes from 
Berbura. The banians from Pore Bunder, who regularly attend the 
Berbura fair, carry back immense supplies of ghee for the Indian mar- 
ket, and as the Somahs are celebrated for melting down sheep’s tails 
and mixing the fat with the ghee to increase the quantity, the dis- 
agreeable odour that attends “ ghee, Kurachee Ist sort,” may perhaps 
be accounted for. 

Of the countries to the South and West of the Mijjertheyn tribe, no- 
thing is as yet known, and as what little information I have been able 
to pick up would only swell the mass of hearsay evidence that already 
exists without establishing any fact, I refrain from making any remark 
on the rivers, &c. that have afforded such field for discussion. Of the 
practicability of exploring the course of these rivers, I have no doubt, 

Since this was writ- Nor should I apprehend any hostility on the part 
REO Moet at of the natives, if the traveller was only duly at- 
Zanzibar, who has re- tended by a Mijjertheyn chief. Repeated offers 


cently sailed above 200 _ 
miles up the Jub, and were made to me to visit the stream generally called 


mene n the “ Wabi,” (Wabi or Webbi in the Somal language 
means a river,) and I only regretted that I was unable to do so. 

A most interesting journey might be made from a few miles South- 
west of Hafoon, along the Wadi Nagal to Kurrum on the Berbura coast. 
In this valley the best kinds of myrrh grow, and asthe inhabitants are 
of the Mijjertheyn tribe, no danger need be apprehended. 

My principal reason for offering this brief memoir to Government 
is to point out the advantageous trade that might be carried on with 
this hitherto imperfectly known country, and I much regret that I was 
unable from other duties to visit the interior. I would wish to make one 
concluding remark. Though the general character of the Somalis is 
by no means good, I much doubt if a vessel were wrecked on any 
other coast inhabited by perfect savages, such as the Mijjertheyn, 
whether the crew would have fared as well as that of the steam frigate 
Memnon. During a residence of six months amongst them we experi- 
enced no opposition, and were finally allowed to quit the coast on our 
own terms, and in perfect friendship with all. 

(Signed) C. J. CRUTTENDEN, Lieutenant, 
Assistant Political Agent, Aden. 
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Number of boats laden with gums during the season of 1843, and 


their owners. 
To Bombay. 


Robea bin Salem, X = om 100 
Lalla, wins a sts aie 

Nanri, ... ee pr, A ... "OOO 
Kyeti, ... ae E Pe: ve. 300 
Alli Myjee,  .. e ... +» 500 
Ayal Rocknah,... ae e wes 300 
Shea Khan, ... on: roe s... 800 





Aial Tarba Hersee, ... E "270 
One name unknown, ... yA TE 
8,770 


To the Red Sea. 
Shermakbi, = m wr .. 800 
Bon Saloom, .. m xe : 
Adthiya bin Ahmed, .. ses se 20 
Doongoorna, .. m e e... 2 00 
Several small Vessels, .. nil .. 700 





To the Arab Coast. 
Vessels owners residing at Shabr 
and Maculla, ss l pe 





Grand Total, ... 7,320 bahars, which 
at 10 toa ton,.. 732 tons of gums. 





List of Boats owned by the Mijjertheyn tribe. 
Aloolla, oe . 2 Boats, 1 Alli Yoosuf, 1 Esa Tyah. 
Geyseli, mm y pu Esa Dohel. 
Gursah, m AA g Shermarkhi Fyah. 
Marrayah, ds Tatha Abdi. 
Bundi Khor,... ES Tarha Kersee. 
Bunder Baad,. ES Abdulla Farha. 
Bunder Ghassim, Ahmed Shabhah. 
ds Shermarkhi. 
s Abdialli. 
Mahammed Woorsuma. 
s Nahleyah Bon Beker. 
(Signed) C. J. CRUTTENDEN. 


Bunder Zeyadal, 2 
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